Phaedo 


This article is about the Platonic dialogue. For people 
with this given name, see Phaedon (name). 


Plato's Phaedo (/'fi:dow/; Greek: ®aidwv, Phaidon, 
Greek pronunciation: [paido:n]), also known to ancient 
readers as Plato’s On The Soul,''! is one of the great 
dialogues of his middle period, along with the Republic 
and the Symposium. The Phaedo, which depicts the death 
of Socrates, is also Plato’s fourth and last dialogue to 
detail the philosopher’s final days, following Euthyphro, 
Apology, and Crito. 


In the dialogue, Socrates discusses the nature of the 
afterlife on his last day before being executed by drink- 
ing hemlock. Socrates has been imprisoned and sen- 
tenced to death by an Athenian jury for not believing in 
the gods of the state (though some scholars think it was 
more for his support of “philosopher kings” as opposed 
to democracy)?! and for corrupting the youth of the 
city. The dialogue is told from the perspective of one of 
Socrates’ students, Phaedo of Elis. Having been present 
at Socrates’ death bed, Phaedo relates the dialogue from 
that day to Echecrates, a Pythagorean philosopher. By 
engaging in dialectic with a group of Socrates’ friends, 
including the Thebans Cebes and Simmias, Socrates ex- 
plores various arguments for the soul’s immortality in or- 
der to show that there is an afterlife in which the soul will 
dwell following death. Phaedo tells the story that follow- 
ing the discussion, he and the others were there to witness 
the death of Socrates. 


One of the main themes in the Phaedo is the idea that the 
soul is immortal. Socrates offers four arguments for the 
soul’s immortality: 


e The Cyclical Argument, or Opposites Argument ex- 
plains that Forms are eternal and unchanging, and as 
the soul always brings life, then it must not die, and 
is necessarily “imperishable”. As the body is mor- 
tal and is subject to physical death, the soul must be 
its indestructible opposite. Plato then suggests the 
analogy of fire and cold. If the form of cold is im- 
perishable, and fire, its opposite, was within close 
proximity, it would have to withdraw intact as does 
the soul during death. This could be likened to the 
idea of the opposite charges of magnets. 


The Theory of Recollection explains that we possess 
some non-empirical knowledge (e.g. The Form of 
Equality) at birth, implying the soul existed before 
birth to carry that knowledge. Another account of 


the theory is found in Plato’s Meno, although in that 
case Socrates implies anamnesis (previous knowl- 
edge of everything) whereas he is not so bold in 
Phaedo. 


The Affinity Argument, explains that invisible, im- 
mortal, and incorporeal things are different from 
visible, mortal, and corporeal things. Our soul is of 
the former, while our body is of the latter, so when 
our bodies die and decay, our soul will continue to 
live. 


The Argument from Form of Life, or The Final Argu- 
ment explains that the Forms, incorporeal and static 
entities, are the cause of all things in the world, and 
all things participate in Forms. For example, beau- 
tiful things participate in the Form of Beauty; the 
number four participates in the Form of the Even, 
etc. The soul, by its very nature, participates in the 
Form of Life, which means the soul can never die. 


The Phaedo was first translated into Latin from Greek by 
Henry Aristippus in 1160. 


1 Summary 


1.1 Introductory conversation 


The scene is set in Phlius where Echecrates who, meet- 
ing Phaedo, asks for news about the last days of Socrates. 
Phaedo explains why a delay occurred between his trial 
and his death, and describes the scene in a prison at 
Athens on the final day, naming those present. He tells 
how he had visited Socrates early in the morning with 
the others. Socrates’ wife Xanthippe was there, but was 
very distressed and Socrates asked that she be taken away. 
Socrates’ relates how, bidden by a recurring dream to 
“make and cultivate music”, he wrote a hymn and then 
began writing poetry based on Aesop’s Fables.!! 


Socrates tells Cebes to “bid him (his friend) farewell from 
me; say that I would have him come after me if he be a 
wise man” Simmias expresses confusion as to why they 
ought hasten to follow Socrates to death. Socrates then 
states "...he, who has the spirit of philosophy, will be will- 
ing to die; but he will not take his own life.” Cebes raises 
his doubts as to why suicide is prohibited. He asks, “Why 
do you say...that a man ought not to take his own life, but 


that the philosopher will be ready to follow one who is dy- 
ing?" Socrates replies that while death is the ideal home 
of the soul, man, specifically the philosopher, should not 
commit suicide except when it becomes necessary.“ 


Man ought not to kill himself because he possesses no ac- 
tual ownership of himself, as he is actually the property 
of the gods. He says, “I too believe that the gods are our 
guardians, and that we men are a chattel of theirs”. While 
the philosopher seeks always to rid himself of the body, 
and to focus solely on things concerning the soul, to com- 
mit suicide is prohibited as man is not sole possessor of 
his body. For, as stated in the Phaedo: “the philosopher 
more than other men frees the soul from association with 
the body as much as possible”. Body and soul are sepa- 
rate, then. The philosopher frees himself from the body 
because the body is an impediment to the attainment of 
truth. !®! 


Of the senses’ failings, Socrates says to Simmias in the 
Phaedo: 


Did you ever reach them (truths) with any 
bodily sense? -- and I speak not of these 
alone, but of absolute greatness, and health, 
and strength, and, in short, of the reality or 
true nature of everything. Is the truth of them 
ever perceived through the bodily organs? Or 
rather, is not the nearest approach to the knowl- 
edge of their several natures made by him who 
so orders his intellectual vision as to have the 
most exact conception of the essence of each 
thing he considers?!®! 


The philosopher, if he loves true wisdom and not the pas- 
sions and appetites of the body, accepts that he can come 
closest to true knowledge and wisdom in death, as he is 
no longer confused by the body and the senses. In life, the 
rational and intelligent functions of the soul are restricted 
by bodily senses of pleasure, pain, sight, and sound. |! 
Death, however, is a rite of purification from the “infec- 
tion” of the body. As the philosopher practices death his 
entire life, he should greet it amicably and not be discour- 
aged upon its arrival, for, since the universe the Gods cre- 
ated for us in life is essentially “good,” why would death 
be anything but a continuation of this goodness? Death is 
a place where better and wiser Gods rule and where the 
most noble souls exist: “And therefore, so far as that is 
concerned, I not only do not grieve, but I have great hopes 
that there is something in store for the dead..., something 
better for the good than for the wicked.”!®! 


The soul attains virtue when it is purified from the body: 
“He who has got rid, as far as he can, of eyes and ears 
and, so to speak, of the whole body, these being in his 
opinion distracting elements when they associate with the 
soul hinder her from acquiring truth and knowledge-- 
who, if not he, is likely to attain to the knowledge of true 
being?"!?! 


1 SUMMARY 


1.2 The Cyclical Argument 

Cebes voices his fear of death to Socrates: "...they fear 
that when she [the soul] has left the body her place may be 
nowhere, and that on the very day of death she may perish 
and come to an end immediately on her release from the 
body...dispersing and vanishing away into nothingness in 
her flight.” H01 


In order to alleviate Cebes’ worry that the soul might per- 
ish at death, Socrates introduces his first argument for the 
immortality of the soul. This argument is often called the 
Cyclical Argument. It supposes that the soul must be im- 
mortal since the living come from the dead. Socrates says: 
“Now if it be true that the living come from the dead, then 
our souls must exist in the other world, for if not, how 
could they have been born again?". He goes on to show, 
using examples of relationships, such as asleep-awake and 
hot-cold, that things that have opposites come to be from 
their opposite. One falls asleep after having been awake. 
And after being asleep, he awakens. Things that are hot 
can become cold and vice versa. Socrates then gets Cebes 
to conclude that the dead are generated from the living, 
through death, and that the living are generated from the 
dead, through birth. The souls of the dead must exist in 
some place for them to be able to return to life,!!"] 


1.3 The Theory of Recollection Argument 


Cebes realizes the relationship between the Cyclical Ar- 
gument and Socrates’ Theory of Recollection. He inter- 
rupts Socrates to point this out, saying: 


.. your favorite doctrine, Socrates, that our 
learning is simply recollection, if true, also 
necessarily implies a previous time in which we 
have learned that which we now recollect. But 
this would be impossible unless our soul had 
been somewhere before existing in this form 
of man; here then is another proof of the soul’s 
immortality.!'7! 


Socrates’ second argument, the Theory of Recollection, 
shows that it is possible to draw information out of a per- 
son who seems not to have any knowledge of a subject 
prior to his being questioned about it (a priori knowl- 
edge). This person must have gained this knowledge in 
a prior life, and is now merely recalling it from memory. 
Since the person in Socrates’ story is able to provide cor- 
rect answers to his interrogator, it must be the case that 
his answers arose from recollections of knowledge gained 
during a previous life.!!7! 


1.4 The Affinity Argument 


Socrates presents his third argument for the immortal- 
ity of the soul, the so-called Affinity Argument, where he 


1.5 The Argument from Form of Life 


shows that the soul most resembles that which is invisible 
and divine, and the body resembles that which is visible 
and mortal. From this, it is concluded that while the body 
may be seen to exist after death in the form of a corpse, 
as the body is mortal and the soul is divine, the soul must 
outlast the body. !"4! 


As to be truly virtuous during life is the quality of a great 
man who will perpetually dwell as a soul in the under- 
world. However, regarding those who were not virtuous 
during life, and so favored the body and pleasures per- 
taining exclusively to it, Socrates also speaks. He says 
that such a soul as this is: 


...polluted, is impure at the time of her de- 
parture, and is the companion and servant of 
the body always and is in love with and be- 
witched by the body and by the desires and 
pleasures of the body, until she is led to believe 
that the truth only exists in a bodily form, which 
a man may touch and see, and drink and eat, 
and use for the purposes of his lusts, the soul, 
I mean, accustomed to hate and fear and avoid 
that which to the bodily eye is dark and invis- 
ible, but is the object of mind and can be at- 
tained by philosophy; do you suppose that such 
a soul will depart pure and unalloyed?!'>! 


Persons of such a constitution will be dragged back into 
corporeal life, according to Socrates. These persons will 
even be punished while in Hades. Their punishment will 
be of their own doing, as they will be unable to enjoy the 
singular existence of the soul in death because of their 
constant craving for the body. These souls are finally “im- 
prisoned in another body”. Socrates concludes that the 
soul of the virtuous man is immortal, and the course of 
its passing into the underworld is determined by the way 
he lived his life. The philosopher, and indeed any man 
similarly virtuous, in neither fearing death, nor cherish- 
ing corporeal life as something idyllic, but by loving truth 
and wisdom, his soul will be eternally unperturbed af- 
ter the death of the body, and the afterlife will be full of 
goodness. |!6! 


Simmias confesses that he does not wish to disturb 
Socrates during his final hours by unsettling his belief 
in the immortality of the soul, and those present are re- 
luctant to voice their skepticism. Socrates grows aware 
of their doubt and assures his interlocutors that he does 
indeed believe in the soul’s immortality, regardless of 
whether or not he has succeeded in showing it as yet. For 
this reason, he is not upset facing death and assures them 
that they ought to express their concerns regarding the 
arguments. Simmias then presents his case that the soul 
resembles the harmony of the lyre. It may be, then, that 
as the soul resembles the harmony in its being invisible 
and divine, once the lyre has been destroyed, the harmony 
too vanishes, therefore when the body dies, the soul too 
vanishes. Once the harmony is dissipated, we may infer 


that so too will the soul dissipate once the body has been 
broken, through death.” 


Socrates pauses, and asks Cebes to voice his objection 
as well. He says, “I am ready to admit that the exis- 
tence of the soul before entering into the bodily form has 
been...proven; but the existence of the soul after death 
is in my judgment unproven.” While admitting that the 
soul is the better part of a man, and the body the weaker, 
Cebes is not ready to infer that because the body may be 
perceived as existing after death, the soul must therefore 
continue to exist as well. Cebes gives the example of a 
weaver. When the weaver’s cloak wears out, he makes a 
new one. However, when he dies, his more freshly wo- 
ven cloaks continue to exist. Cebes continues that though 
the soul may outlast certain bodies, and so continue to 
exist after certain deaths, it may eventually grow so weak 
as to dissolve entirely at some point. He then concludes 
that the soul’s immortality has yet to be shown and that 
we may still doubt the soul’s existence after death. For, 
it may be that the next death is the one under which the 
soul ultimately collapses and exists no more. Cebes would 
then, "...rather not rely on the argument from superior 
strength to prove the continued existence of the soul af- 
ter death.”!!8] 


Seeing that the Affinity Argument has possibly failed to 
show the immortality of the soul, Phaedo pauses his nar- 
ration. Phaedo remarks to Echecrates that, because of 
this objection, those present had their “faith shaken,” and 
that there was introduced “a confusion and uncertainty”. 
Socrates too pauses following this objection and then 
warns against misology, the hatred of argument.!!*! 


1.5 The Argument from Form of Life 


Socrates then proceeds to give his final proof of the im- 
mortality of the soul by showing that the soul is immortal 
as it is the cause of life. He begins by showing that “if 
there is anything beautiful other than absolute beauty it is 
beautiful only insofar as it partakes of absolute beauty”. 
Consequently, as absolute beauty is a Form, and so is the 
soul, then anything which has the property of being in- 
fused with a soul is so infused with the Form of soul. As 
an example he says, “will not the number three endure 
annihilation or anything sooner than be converted into an 
even number, while remaining three?". Forms, then, will 
never become their opposite. As the soul is that which 
renders the body living, and that the opposite of life is 
death, it so follows that, "...the soul will never admit the 
opposite of what she always brings.” That which does not 
admit death is said to be immortal.!°! 


Socrates thus concludes, “Then, Cebes, beyond question, 
the soul is immortal and imperishable, and our souls will 
truly exist in another world. “Once dead, man’s soul will 
go to Hades and be in the company of,” as Socrates says, 
"...men departed, better than those whom I leave behind.” 
For he will dwell amongst those who were true philoso- 


phers, like himself .!?!! 


2 Legacy 


Plato’s Phaedo had a significant readership throughout 
antiquity, and was commented on by a number of ancient 
philosophers, such as Harpocration of Argos, Porphyry, 
Iamblichus, Paterius, Plutarch of Athens, Syrianus and 
Proclus.?! The two most important commentaries on 
the dialogue that have come down to us from the an- 
cient world are those by Olympiodorus of Alexandria and 
Damascius of Athens. |!) 


The Phaedo has come to be considered a seminal formu- 
lation, from which “a whole range of dualities, which have 
become deeply ingrained in Western philosophy, theol- 
ogy, and psychology over two millennia, received their 
classic formulation: soul and body, mind and matter, in- 
tellect and sense, reason and emotion, reality and appear- 
ance, unity and plurality, perfection and imperfection, 
immortal and mortal, permanence and change, eternal 
and temporal, divine and human, heaven and earth.” P4 


In her autobiography, Naomi Mitchison recalled that after 
the death of her father John Scott Haldane, she and her 
brother devised for him a non-religious funeral service 
including readings from the Phaedo.'>! 


3 See also 


e Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 229 
e Rationalism 
e Allegory of the Cave 


e Many of the details of Plato’s Phaedo have also been 
included in the modern play Socrates on Trial: A 
play based on Aristophanes’ Clouds and Plato's Apol- 
ogy, Crito, and Phaedo, adapted for modern perfor- 
mance.6! 
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